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THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 



The collision between the President and the Senate and the 
debate which it has cansed are both interesting and important. 
They relate to the great central powers of the government. They 
foreshadow the issues of the next presidential election, as viewed 
by the leaders of the Senate. They have united the Democrats, 
for the first time during the session, in vigorous support of the 
President, enabling them to make an effective assault upon their 
opponents, who are not well united. They have called forth a 
significant condemnation of the secret and partisan methods of 
the Senate in dealing with appointments. They have rendered 
conspicuous its unwarranted claim of authority in connection 
with removals. 

The debate has disclosed the precedents of official intercourse 
between the President and the Senate, but has not done justice to 
the rights of the former under the Constitution. It has hardly 
touched the conditions of good administration. With some excep- 
tions, senators seem unconscious of the usurpations of the Senate, 
and of the absurdity of persisting in their own secret methods even 
at the moment when they are arraigning the President on the 
charge of concealment. In portraying the injustice of his alleged 
secrecy, senators seem unmindful that the people are making this 
answer : "You are describing your own secret doings. You have 
not the courage or consistency to let us know what you say and do, 
or to avow the principles or the interests by which you are guided. 
Open your own doors, and be public servants. You ask for papers, 
only to use them in secret sessions behind barred doors." 

The result has been not only that the Senate has brought con- 
demnation upon itself but that a distrust has been aroused which 
will not be allayed until the people are enabled to know what sen- 
ators say, and how they vote concerning nominations. 

It has been one of the curious facts of the debate, that senators 
have assumed an air at candor and disinterestedness, almost ludi- 
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crous, when claiming themselves to be unbiased judges, and the 
Senate to be an impartial tribunal, for final judgment between 
itself and the Executive. Even democratic senators seem to for- 
get that, by the common sense of civilized mankind, no one can 
be a fair judge in his own cause. The claims of the Senate, if 
allowed, would not only greatly increase the political prestige of 
each senator, but also, his patronage and his ability to re-elect him- 
self. The liability to bias on the part of republican senators is 
far greater, for to allow their claim, would be to embarrass their 
opponents and to keep thousands of their own party in office. 

Yet, not a lawyer in the Senate has appeared to be aware that 
we have a Judiciary — one of the three great departments of the 
government — which may properly have something to say before 
one of the other two departments can be allowed by an ex parte 
proceeding to adjudge the rights and jurisdiction of the third. I 
say ex parte, because the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate treated the President as an intermeddler, when, in a 
timely message, the President explained his motives and the facts 
of his action which the Senate had arraigned. Why has it not oc- 
curred to some member of the Senate, as it has to so many candid 
minds beyond it, that the true way to settle the question raised, is 
to bring it before the Supreme Court, where there would not be the 
bias of either partisan blindness, senatorial pride, or official patron- 
age. Far from anything of this kind, the Senate, by a bare party 
majority, having decided for itself in its own case, in favor of its 
own usurpations and the patronage of its own members, has also 
adjudged, in like manner, a penalty to be enforced by itself, for 
questioning any part of its decree ; which penalty is, first, a refusal 
to discharge its own constitutional functions ; and, second, a resolu- 
tion and a threat to obstruct the discharge of the function of the 
President, and the normal action of the government — an unprece- 
dented and revolutionary policy which cannot be enforced, which 
now recoils upon its authors, and which tends to an issue between 
the House and the best sentiment of the country on one side, 
against the Senate on the other, in which the latter is certain to 
be defeated. In some particulars, democratic senators asserted the 
constitutional authority of the Executive with vigor. But they 
seemed blind to the usurpations of their own body, and unwilling 
to surrender the patronage which these usurpations have enabled 
its members to grasp. The larger and higher interests of the 
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people and the true construction of the Constitution, irrespective 
of its effect upon the prestige and authority of the Senate, were 
lamentably subordinated to other topics. These short-comings, I 
assume, were not by reason of conscious indifference to the pub- 
lic interests, but are the natural results of the exaggerated views 
and theories as to the rights of the Senate now hereditary among 
its members. These views and theories, never adequately chal- 
lenged anywhere — and generally treated as too sacred and hal- 
lowed to be questioned on the floor of the Senate — have hardened 
and ripened into a mysterious arrogance and a misleading, per- 
nicious philosophy, never before presented in a manner so con- 
spicuous and threatening as in this debate. 

I do not forget the saying of Gouverneur Morris, that it is dan- 
gerous to be impartial in politics. All the more, therefore, I wish 
to state my high estimation of the functions of the Senate, and of 
the great part, as a whole, which it has acted. It has nobly pre- 
served the freedom of debate. Its discussions have been more 
useful, and less tainted with personalities and demagogism, than 
those of the House. By reason of the longer terms and greater 
ability of its members, it has been by far the most useful body in 
legislation. Its vicious element, and its seduction from the path 
of moderation and justice, have been its share in the appointing 
power, which is utterly foreign to the functions of a legislative 
body. 

Let us note the development of senatorial assumption, arro- 
gance and usurpation which this element has caused. All legis- 
lative powers granted by the Constitution are vested in Congress, 
limited always by the veto power of the President. Among the 
enumerated powers of Congress, there is none which is executive 
in its nature ; but the veto power, essentially legislative, is defined 
as a limitation on the legislative power of Congress. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes a bill, it can become a law only by the vote of two- 
thirds of the Senate and two-thirds of the House. The Consti- 
tution, therefore, gives as much weight to the opinion of the 
President, even in matters of legislation, as it does to the opinions 
of one-third of the senators and one-third of the representatives 
combined. Hence, twenty-five senators and one hundred and 
eighteen members of the House are, at this moment, in their own 
sphere of legislation, less than a counterpoise to the President 
alone. 
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The Constitution vests the executive power in the President. 
He is made commander-in-chief of the army and of the navy. He 
is to take care that the laws are faithfully executed. He negotiates 
all treaties. He alone may fill all vacancies in offices when the 
Senate is not in session. He commissions all officers. He grants 
all reprieves and pardons. Contemplating that he will know, 
better than senators or representatives, not only the condition and 
needs of his great department, but of the whole country, the 
Oonstitution calls upon him "to give to Congress, from time 
to time, information of the state of the Union." It empowers 
him, at his discretion, to convene the Senate, to convene the 
House, or both of them, for business, and to adjourn them if 
they disagree as to an adjournment. By and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the treaties he has negotiated, are made 
binding. By and with the same advice and consent, he appoints 
the ambassadors and all other officers whom he alone is authorized 
to nominate. Aside from giving this advice and consent, and the 
trying of impeachments, the Senate merely shares legislative 
authority equally with the House; but not always this even for the 
House has the sole power of originating revenue bills and of im- 
peaching officers. A senator represents, in one-half part, a State. 
The President not only directly represents the whole body of the 
people, but he is to execute the policy they have approved in a 
national election, whatever party may control the Senate. 

It thus appears that the President provided for by the Con- 
stitution, and the President recognized by the Senate, are, as we 
shall more clearly see, two very different officers. The participa- 
tion by the Senate in the appointing power, known as the power 
of confirmation, is an exception from the grant of executive 
authority to the President, analogous to the exception of the 
veto power from the grant of legislative authority to Congress. 
Neither exception can be enlarged by inference, for each is equally 
repugnant to the general authority conferred. There is no more 
right on the part of the Senate to demand papers or explanations 
of the President relative to his exercise of the appointing power 
than on the part of the President to make the same demand 
concerning the exercise by Congress of legislative power. Equal 
liberty on the part of each is an essential condition of the consti- 
tutional independence and counterpoise of each, which are among 
the supreme ends of free government. 
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The power of removal is nowhere expressly conferred by the 
Constitution. In its nature and the conditions of its exercise, 
it is wholly an executive power. How can members of Con- 
gress — who, in view of the Constitution, need to be informed by 
the President of even the general affairs of the country — know the 
internal needs of departments, the kind of service rendered by, or 
the character of particular officers serving under, the President? 
What could be more destructive of discipline and subordination, 
what more disastrously separate authority from responsibility, than 
to deny to the Executive the great power of removal and to con- 
cede it to one or two political bodies, which act by party major- 
ities, and have neither the information nor the responsibility which 
are the essential guaranties for its salutary exercise? 

When, in 1789, the question arose as to where the power of 
removal was vested, it was held, and has ever since by a vast pre- 
ponderance of authority been held, to be an inherent executive 
power, distinct from the power of appointment, to be exercised by 
the President alone. For nearly three-fourths of a century this 
view was almost universally accepted. There was for many years 
little temptation on the part of senators to usurp it. In the whole 
period before Jackson's time, there were less than one hundred 
removals. The many he made stirred the ambition of senators. 
The Senate soon showed a disposition to encroach on the Execu- 
tive, which that resolute President withstood in a way that fur- 
nishes an example for President Cleveland. 

The creation of a four-year term in 1830 for collectors, district 
attorneys, and various other officers — a term before unknown, I 
believe, except in a single instance, among appointed officers — 
united with a rapid increase in the number of executive officials, 
greatly augmented the political importance of the power of ap- 
pointment and removal, and made it very tempting to sena- 
torial ambition. The demand for this term sprang from greed for 
patronage and a partisan spirit, nowhere more developed than in 
the Senate itself, or more pernicious than in the elections of its 
members. Jefferson declared, in 1820, in a letter to Madison, that 
this four-years' term "saps the salutary and constitutional func- 
tions of the President, and introduces a precedent of corruption 
which will soon leaven the whole mass of senators, and keep 
in constant excitement all the hungry cormorants for office, and 
render them as well as those in place, sycophants to their senators." 
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These predictions were rapidly Terified. Confirmations by tlie 
Senate began to be made not merely for partisan reasons, but so 
as to increase the patronage of senators and their power in their 
States. It was soon seen that each senator had but to concede to 
his fellows the same control over confirmations for their States 
which he naturally sought oyer those for his own State, to con- 
stitute him the dispenser-general of its patronage. The senators 
of each State divided their patronage to suit themselves, fulfilling 
the pledges of the last election and bribing voters for the next. 
Under the specious name of the "courtesy of the Senate," this 
vicious and demoralizing barter, division, and concession, screened 
by secret sessions, became the law and the scandal of confirmations. 
Under it the senators of each State became its partisan despots 
and feudal lords of office-getting. All the other senators were 
thereby bribed to neglect their duty of honest and fearless inves- 
tigation in all cases outside their own State monopoly. This 
" courtesy " — this slavish law of silence and division — which has 
made many worthy senators blush for shame, which has put 
thousands of scoundrels into office, which has caused tens of 
thousands of worthy men to despair of office, which has demoral- 
ized parties and degraded the very name of politics — this star- 
chamber secret courtesy still lingers. It appears to have given 
one scoundrel and dunce a place even in the very hours during 
which its apologists have been arraigning the President for alleged 
concealment of his actions and motives. 

Once able to control the selection of collectors and postmasters, 
senators found it easy to condition their confirmations upon the 
courtesy-monopoly senator having the selection of the clerks of the 
officers confirmed. The new collector at Baltimore seems to have 
declared that such was the fact in his own case last month. To 
give senators potential control of nominations, it was only neces- 
sary to use their political and legislative authority against Presi- 
dent and heads of departments. That control had to some extent 
been secured by senators years before Senator Marcy proclaimed, 
in 1832, in a public session of the Senate, the senatorial doctrine 
that to the victors belong the spoils. 

Senators found their increased patronage so enjoyable that, four 
years later — in 1836 — a law was passed which, for the first time, 
created a four years' term for a class of postmasters — then about 
four hundred in number — and making them subject to confirma- 
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tion by the Senate. The desire for the patronage of confirmations 
seems to have been the motive for this new four-year term. There 
are now more than 2,300 postmasters subject to such confirmation. 
This requires 550 confirmations of postmasters every year, being 
at the rate of two every day the Senate is in session. Here is 
a constant stream of secret, vicious patronage. With such suc- 
cess in extending their patronage, what more natural than for 
senators to begin to inquire whether participation in appointments 
did not imply participation in removals ? Might they not say 
they could not advise an appointment unless they thought the 
removal had been for a good senatorial cause? If the favorite 
of a senator was removed, or a friend of a political rival — or a 
member of the opposite party — was nominated, how could a sen- 
ator approve ? It was, therefore, good senatorial logic and morals, 
at least in the minds of some senators, to insist that the removal 
as well as the nomination, must be approved — even by the cour- 
tesy-monopolist senator ! That most senators who have reached 
that conclusion were not conscious of other than patriotic motives 
I readily assume. 

It was true that the giving of one power implied an intent to 
withhold the other, that the two are so absolutely distinct that an 
appointment must be complete before a removal can be proposed, 
and, also, that they are so unlike that a removal is the very reverse 
of an appointment, and may, perhaps, never be followed by an ap- 
pointment. 

No matter. Senatorial logic and metaphysics, backed by the 
great power of the Senate and the promptings of an insatiable 
ambition, may do much even against the President and the Consti- 
tution. There is even senatorial authority, however, for declaring 
that threatened refusals of confirmations and appropriations greatly 
desired by presidents and the heads of departments, have not un- 
frequently enabled the Senate to dictate removals as well as nomi- 
nations. Only those utterly destitute of humor can keep sober 
faces when such precedents are now quoted to bolster more ar- 
rogant demands than the Senate ever made before. 

Such an experience had well prepared the Senate for the bold 
avowal of its theories, of which the refusal of President Johnson, 
in 1867, to yield to its demands for patronage was the occasion. 
The tenure-of-ofiice act of that year was the most audacious viola- 
tion of the Constitution ever perpetrated. The Senate grasped a 
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potential control of the power of appointment and removal, and 
became the dominating power in the government. Under that act 
even a suspension could not be made by the President except for 
" crime or misconduct," which he was required to report " to the 
Senate with the evidence and reasons for his action." He was re- 
duced to a mere executive agent bound to give, in each case of 
dealing with any one of his subordinates, humble and humiliat- 
ing explanations at the bar of the Senate. The Senate was thus 
exalted to a power hardly less mighty than the senates of Rome 
and Venice. It had secured the gates of supremacy in the fu- 
ture. 

The constitutional counterpoise had been destroyed. Good ad- 
ministration had been made impossible. Senators openly declared 
on the streets that " they had got the President in their power." 
They became autocrats in State politics. Their elections became 
more and more corrupt. Representatives were affronted by sena- 
torial insolence. The law speedily became unendurable. In 1869 
its most flagrant provisions were repealed, but others subversive of 
the essential rights of the Executive were retained. These provi- 
sions assumed that the power of suspending an officer, in its nature 
and effect a mere fragment of the power of removal, is vested in 
Congress, and was, through that act, conferred upon the President. 
Congress may unquestionably regulate, but so as not to substan- 
tially impair the power of removal, including that of suspension. 
But it has no such power to confer or to exercise, however much 
courage it may take to plainly declare the true construction on the 
floor of the Senate. There are not, I believe, five lawyers in the 
Senate who regard even the amended tenure-of -office act, upon the 
extreme verge of which the majority has stood in its collision 
with the President, as being constitutional. Every President and 
nearly every member of the Cabinet since its enactment has held it 
to be both unconstitutional and disastrously obstructive of good 
administration. 

The retirement of President Johnson did not take away the am- 
bition of the Senate, or the greed of senators for patronage. The 
everlasting truth in government that a power once usurped is never 
surrendered but to fear was to have a new illustration. It was in 
vain that President Grant in his first message recommended " the 
total repeal " of these acts, and declared them " inconsistent with 
a faithful and eificient administration of the government." With- 
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out answering the charge senators clung to their patronage and 
tormented the President about appointments. The House, in the 
same year, by an overwhelming Tote, declared for the repeal of 
these laws. Senators, behind their barred doors, went on enforc- 
ing their courtesy, wrangling oyer places, and domineering in 
State politics. The House again declared for their repeal by a vote 
of more than six to one. Senators, in secret session, went on con- 
firming their favorites and rejecting their enemies for reasons and 
by votes which not one of them dared make public and of .which 
many of them were ashamed. The House, in 1872, for a third 
time, by a vote practically unanimous, declared for the repeal of 
these laws. The majority of senators, scorning the reiterated 
voice of the people's representatives, as they had the appeals of the 
President, persisted in their secret and demoralizing methods, which 
have been and now are the strength of the spoils system. They 
are as plainly repugnant to republican institutions as they are in- 
sulting to an enlightened citizenship. President Hayes called in 
vain for the repeal of these laws. For the cowardly silence with 
which they had met the language of President Grant, not a few 
senators substituted open defiance of his less powerful successor. 
As feudal lords of patronage, they were during his term the terror 
of the departments and the despots of State politics. Senators 
Oonkling and Piatt, because their supremacy was challenged by 
that executive agent called a President, resigned and went home to 
rally their clans in rebellion. He fell before that aroused public 
sentiment which finally made Grover Cleveland, then an unknown 
man, President — a sentiment, the strength and spirit of which 
some senators do not even yet seem to comprehend. President 
Garfield declared in the House that the tenure-of-oflBce acts have 
caused " the usurpation by the Senate of a large share of the ap- 
pointing power ; " and in a magazine article that " the Presi- 
dent can remove no ofiicer without the consent of the Senate 
— not often given, unless the successor is agreeable to the senator in 
the State where the appointee resides — a power most corrupting 
and dangerous." 

Even such thorough believers in making the most of partisan 
opportunities as the late Senator Morton and Mr. Blaine have 
condemned these laws. Senator Hoar declared in this Review, 
that, "in this way the Executive may be subjected to another 
branch of the government." Senator Pendleton declared that 
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senators are thus " drawn into a neglect of the chief duties of leg- 
islation." In view of charges so grave, coming from such men, I 
am sure nothing I have said can be thought extreme. Compelled 
to admit that an appointment and. a removal are two distinct and 
independent acts in the theory of the Constitution and the action 
of the President, senators have claimed them to be one thing, or 
rather the appointment to be both, on the side of the Senate, and 
for increasing its authority. This reasoning rests on the assump- 
tion that to determine whether John Jones is a fit person to be 
confirmed, senators need to decide whether Peter Simpson was 
suspended for good reasons. On this mere assumption, the entire 
argument for the Senate in the late debate is based. It affirms 
that the Constitution makes removals, not less than appointments, 
subject to the approval of the Senate. It repudiates the great decis- 
ion of 1789 and all the precedents under it. It practically restores 
the repealed clauses of the act of 1867. It makes the secret commit- 
tees of the Senate and a party majority of senators behind barred 
doors, deciding by secret party votes, not merely jurors on points 
involving their own patronage and the fate of great officers of their 
party, but also judges on appeal in every case, to decide whether 
there was good cause for removal, even where great questions of 
policy, determined by the people in the last election, are involved. 
The Senate and its committees as lords-paramount of patronage — 
thus interposed between the President and all his subordinates — are 
made supreme over conduct, discipline, character, efficiency, prac- 
tical methods, and everything to which removals may properly 
relate ; in short, everything which constitutes the greater parts of 
administrative functions. Such a change would revolutionize the 
government. The President would be made contemptible. The 
Senate would become intolerably arrogant and hopelessly corrupt, a 
patronage-mongering body, which would be sure to become odious 
to the people and unendurable by the House. Madison's predic- 
tion would be verified. 

But let us not fear the Senate will ever get control of removals. 
The reaction against its attempts has begun. That reaction will 
repeal or greatly modify the tenure-of-office act. It will not stop 
until senators are forced to the duty of voting and speaking upon 
nominations under the public eye, or at least under rules requiring 
a prompt publication of their votes and speeches. The certain pub- 
licity thus secured, wiU leave small inducements for bad characters 
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to gain nominations through lying recommendations, and poor 
chances for scoundrels being confirmed. * 

Senators Piatt and Logan comprehend this reaction. Their de- 
mands for open doors will gain as many votes for their party as 
the pyrotechnical, paleological, but not otherwise logical, spoils 
system advocacy of Senator Ingalls, will drive away from it in New 
York and Massachusetts, if not in Kansas. There was an early 
day, I believe, in Kansas, when all that was noblest in her citizen- 
ship was as little represented — and was as much ridiculed and ma- 
ligned — ^in the Senate by the partisan leaders of political savagery 
and border-ruffianism, for rising above party proscription, and for 
asserting a manly independence, as the successors of that class of 
her people now are for acting in the spirit of their fathers. Self- 
interest and false theories distort the true proportions of things, 
and lead even great minds into strange inconsistencies. Here are 
some examples which would be simply laughable, if they had not 
led to obstructive measures in the Senate. 

Standing by his seat in the Senate, from which, as we have 
seen, the President may dismiss him to his home, and to which 
seat he may call him back again, by directing an adjournment or 
calling a session of that body — seeing it plainly written in the 
Constitution, that the President commands the army and the navy, 
and that he alone can negotiate treaties governing our relations 
with all mankind — a senator, nevertheless, plumply tells us in this 
debate, that, *'the President is an oflBcer to execute the laws, 
nothing else." Kepresenting but in half part a State, in a body 
which has but two-thirds of one-half of the sum of the law-making 
authority, while the President, directly representing the whole 
people, has one-third of the law-making authority in each House 
of Congress, a senator, nevertheless, astounds us by asserting that 
the President, " is not one of the makers of laws ! " A member of 
a body with no function whatever which the President does not 

* This article was in the hands of the editor before the debate began on 
Senator Piatt's resolution for considering nominations in open session. The 
debate has shown that the Senate is realizing the temper of the public condem- 
nation of its secret methods — even more rapidly than I had anticipated. For 
moral courage, patriotic disinterestedness and comprehensive and forcible state- 
ment, no speech delivered in the Senate during the present decade equals that 
of Senator Piatt's, on this resolution. It should be read by every thoughtful 
citizen. D. B. E. 
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share, except that, rarely exercised, of trying impeachments, while 
the functions of the President, sweeping over the whole constitu- 
tional domain, save that of the judiciary, extend to every place on 
the globe where an American ship or an American citizen can be 
found, a senator, nevertheless, has the audacity to assert in this 
debate, that the jurisdiction of the Senate, "is infinitely 
BROADER than that of the President ! " A senator, having first 
declared that the "state of the Union," refers to everything within 
it, and plainly hinted that the Senate is by far the greatest thing 
in it, next assures us that the clause, of the Constitution which 
provides for the President's giving to Congress the inforioation 
which the Constitution assumed it would lack, really means only 
this — that the President is a sort of Chief Executive Clerk, to 
gather and report facts arid send up packs of papers as the Senate 
may be pleased to call for them ; adding, admoni shingly, that he 
would be guilty of an " impertinence," if he should speak, or give 
the people information about the Senate ! Can arrogance go fur- 
ther than this ? 

Why, after such assumptions, be the least surprised, when the 
Senate haughtily " directs " papers to be sent to it which relate 
solely to the independent func.tions of this Chief Clerk — according 
to senatorial philosophy — sometimes called the President. What 
more natural than such strange language — to say no more — 
as this, in a single speech, concerning the President's message — 
a message which for candor, strength and sagacity is, to put it 
mildly again, in broad contrast to that speech : " — has interjected 
his supplementary report to the report of the minority;" "the 
argument of their fellow-coadjutor ; " "I notice a very high oflBcial, 
in a supplementary report ; " " his supplementary minority report." 
Is not the President, in fact, a mere chief clerk of the Senate ? 
Indeed, cannot the clerk of the Senate perform the whole duties 
of the Executive and the trouble of having a President at all be 
saved ? The public judgment upon these matters, I venture to 
think, varies widely from the views and theories of the Senate. It 
as strongly condemns the supercilious tone as it does the usurpa- 
tions of that body. I think I but express an enlightened public 
opinion, worthy the serious attention of senators, when I declare 
there is great need that they should consider the Executive more 
in the spirit of the Constitution and less in the interest of their 
own prestige and patronage. If they do not voluntarily withdraw, 
VOL. CXLII. — NO. 355. 41 
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they must be compelled to retreat within their own constitutional 
sphere. The President is not a subordinate of the Senate. 

The papers demanded by the Senate had no relevancy to any 
function of that body concerning the subject before it, except on 
its theory of sharing the power of removal ; nor on that theory even, 
for the term of the ofi&cer suspended had expired by limitation 
before the Senate called for the papers. The President recognized 
the right of the Senate to have all the official papers on file in 
the public offices relating to its functions. He brought his claim 
for the independence of his office, not only within the constitutional 
limits, but within the limits approved by President Hayes and 
stated by Senator Sherman, when Secretary of the Treasury, in 
November, 1877, in answer to a similar demand made by Senator 
Conkling, speaking for the Senate. 

Now, a few words concerning the debate as foreshadowing the 
strategy of the next presidential election. It can be shown, I 
think, that senators greatly overestimate the effectiveness of mere 
party discipline and partisan appeals, and greatly underestimate the 
political influence and the numbers which will stand resolutely for 
the reform policy of the President. The Eepublican party, in 
which the reform sentiment first became a political power, in great 
measure lost the strength it coidd give by refusing, in 1875, to 
support the reform policy of President Grant, and by too tardily 
passing the civil service act for retrieving that mistake, thereby 
making it possible for the Democrats to capture that power and 
elect President Cleveland by its aid ; doubtless most of the Demo- 
crats believing they could force him to be unfaithful to that policy. 
They were mistaken. He has enforced the civil service act faithfully 
and with as much comprehensiveness as it was enforced by President 
Arthur. Within the civil service rules and examinations, the re- 
movals under President Cleveland have hardly exceeded those in 
the same period under each of the last three presidents. Looking 
beyond the examinations, we find that only 288 postmasters out of 
the 2,233 removable by the President have been displaced. I vent- 
ure to assert that there are not five senators who believed he had 
the patriotism and moral courage to withstand the solicitation, the 
pressure and the threats, unparalleled in presidential experience, 
and in no small measure coming from senators themselves — re- 
quired to keep removals within such limits ; and to add that, 
while the partisan-bourbon leaders of the Democratic party sorely 
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deprecate the facts, there are fifty Democrats to-day friendly to 
a reform policy for every one who fayored it a year ago. That 
policy has already become a political issue, threatening to divide the 
Democratic party into factions in at least one-third of the States, 
if it repudiates the policy of its President. The speeches of Sena- 
tors Vance, Voorhees and Kenna show that they comprehend what 
I mean. To fight the President on a reform policy is to ruin the 
Democratic party. The Eepublican friends of reform, deprecating 
the sneers of their senators, and their injustice in allowing the 
President no credit for the great efforts he has made for it, regard 
him as being now its greatest champion. Kegretting, as every friend 
of reform must, that more than 8,000 postmasters out of the more 
than 53,000 in all, have been displaced in a year, they do not for- 
get that Republicans enforced a partisan test in their selection, 
and that the President has made a more heroic struggle than all 
his predecessors together ever made against the spoils system sav- 
agery, which has clamored for that universal proscription which 
every Eepublican leader predicted, and which many of them would 
welcome as insuring the return of their party to power in 1888. 
Several Eepublican Senators who have arraigned the President for 
allowing so many removals, hardly disguise their great regret that 
he has not made three times as many. They think such proscrip- 
tion would not only help their party to power, but that it would 
be a precedent, in that event, for another proscription which would 
give them unlimited patronage. 

Of all the misrepresentations of the acts and motives of the 
President, none is greater than that which declares that every sus- 
pension carries with it an implied charge of corruption in office. 
He stated that he would regard the use of official authority and 
the neglect of public duty for partisan purposes as a cause for sus- 
pension ; and, therefore, a suspension implies that indefensible 
kind of conduct, lut it implies nothing more. Another misrepre- 
sentation hardly less gross, is that which declares that, by such re- 
movals, the President has violated the pledges on which he was 
elected. But the only authority referred to for the charge is a letter 
written a month after his election. No one can regret more than I 
do that the Democratic leaders are so greedy and short-sighted as not 
to leave the President at liberty to do better. His standard of duty 
is above that generally accepted by either party, and he deserves 
the vigorous support of the friends of reform in both parties. 
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In Massachusetts and New York, the votes of which will be at 
least as decisive in the next election as in the last, the same reform 
methods sustained by President Cleveland have been enforced with 
the most salutary results during the past year. Governor Hill, of 
New York, who as clearly as any man comprehends the future of 
that State, has in his last message committed himself to their en- 
forcement quite as emphatically as President Cleveland. The Dem- 
ocratic Mayors of Boston and New York City are vigorous sup- 
porters of that policy. 

In such facts and considerations, senators and leaders of both 
parties may well see that a great political force is behind the Presi- 
dent, that the decisive question will not be how zealous partisans 
will vote, but how that great and growing body of intelligent, 
thoughtful, conscientious men, little amenable to mere partisan 
discipline, will vote. No senator has spoken for them, but sevei-al 
have needlessly affronted them, in the late debate. 

DOKMAif B. Eatost. 



